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THE MERCHANT'S DAUGHTER. 
(Continued.) 
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Lord Montalban in the mean time had, with 
the uimost caution,made himself known to Har- 
rict :—-*¢ Did you never hear your mother speak 


‘of Lord Dunallan, Miss Montague?” he en- 


quired, still concealing the picture in his hand. 
«“ LT have heard my lamented parent speak of 
that nobleman, ¢ertainly, my lord; but not in 
a particular manner.” “ Have you no reason 
to suppose that you were very nearly related 
to him? Did you ever know your father? 
Harriet coloured.—* It is probable, my lord, 
you are better informed than myself upon that 
subject—I have his picture.”—* And you have 
been taught to abhor the original :” said he, 
grasping ber hands rather abruptly.” “ Par- 
don me, my lord, the question ts not proper. 
—<It is proper, Harriet: this is the portrait 
of Viscount Dunallan, your father ;’”—~show- 
ing the picture—* now earl Montalban.” Har- 
riet, overcome with surprise, hardly knew 
how to conduct herself, being ignorant in what 
manner Lord Montalban intended to act towards 
her. Lord Montalban, however, left her not 
long in doubt; he extended his arms and em- 
braced her with the tenderest expressions of 
affection ; arid assured her that she should ever 
be nearest to his heart. “ But you have anoth- 
er daughter, my lord, and one whose claims 
supercede mine.”—“ Name her not,” said 
Lord Montalban, she is no longer under my 
care; her husband may protect her; I haveno 
daughter now but you, my Harriet; dear im- 
age of amuch-wronged saint !’”——“ I am grate- 
ful for your goodness, my lord, but wish not 
to take advantage of it to the prejudice of La- 
dy Virginia,” replied Harriet; returning the 
affectionate embrace of her father. “ She will 
sec her error, perhaps, and become worthy 
of your paternal regard.” 

A summons to Mrs. Courtney’s chamber 
puta stop to any further dispute on the subject: 
the last moments of the ill-fated Cornelia were 
rapidly approaching ; her strength gradually de- 
caved, but her intellects remained unimpaired. 
Courtney was deeply affected’; the solemn and 
affecting scene of a death-bed generally makes 
a deep impression even on the most thought- 
less mind. ‘lhe love which Courtney felt for 
his wife was ardent, though not of that pure 
and stable nature which glowed in the gener- 
ous breast of Sidney: some mercenary views 
had crept in and corrupted the source, but her 
loveliness, her sensibility, and her many en- 
gaging qualities, could not fail of endearing 
her to every one; and Courtney, although he 
had in moments of chagrin and petulance treat- 
ed her harshly, felt all his passion revive, now 
that he was about to lose her for ever. Draw- 
ing the hand of her friend close to her palpi- 
tating bosom, she thanked her for all her kind 
attcniion, in terms of the most heartfelt regard. 

I must be brief in what I have to say; my 
®n-y remaining wish is the union of two friends 
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I so tenderly esteem. You, Harriet, are eve- 
ry way calculated to make Sidney happy: Ihave 
intimated this wish to him, and am convinced 
it gives him pleasure—may you be truly blest.” 
Cornelia turned her face on the pillow, and for 
afew moments seemed violently agitated. Har- 
riet was vexed that the secret of her heart was 
thus unguardedly exposed, but at such a mo- 
ment couid not reproach her fricnd :—* My 
Cornelia,” said she, “ you know I have now 
found a protector, it is not likely that I shail 
ever marry; at all events my destiny must be 
guided by my father’s will.” Cornelia was too 
ill to reply, she bad exhausted herself with 
speaking, and Courtney raised her up, that 
she might have a little more air; she rested 
her arm on his shoulder, and looked mourn- 
fully in his face. -* Why do you afflict your- 
self, Courtney?” said she, * I shall soon be 
released from my sufferings, and in a happier 
state I trust; indeed your melancholy affects 
me much more than my own sufferings. Court- 
ney threw his arms round her, and again en- 
treated her forgiveness for his baseness. She 
embraced him affectionately and soon after ex- 
pressed an inclination to be left alone. Court- 
ney and Harriet immediately retired; Lord 
Montalban’s chaplain soon after arrived, and 
remained with Cornelia about half an hour; a 
few minutes afterwards Cornelia breathed her 
last; Courtney, no longer master of his feel- 
ings, instantly rushed out of the house, stay- 
ing only to entreat that Harrict would take up- 
on herself the last sad office of superintending 
the necessary arrangements. Although her 
spirits were wholly inadequate to the task, Har- 
riet exerted herself to the.utmost, and with 
the assistance of her father saw every thing 
properly adjusted relative to the interment of 
her deceased friend. 

Lord Montalban having removed Harri- 
et to his own house, assiduously endeavoured 
to divert her melancholy by every tender at- 
tention. Sidney felt himself very awkwardly 
situated. The dying request of Cornelia weigh- 
ed heavy on his mind,and he was tuo fully sensi- 
ble of the worth of the object, to feel any re- 
pugnance at the idea of complying with it, as 
soon as he could reconcile himself to an ar- 
rangement which must eventually determine 
his future fate. But to make Lord Montalban 
acquainted with the wishes of his unfortunate 
friend, was a delicate affair, and would not 
only appear to cover mercenary views,but would 
also oblige him, however reluctantly, to ex- 
pose the real state of his daughter’s heart. In 
this unpleasant predicament, he detefminedon 
remaining silent some time longer, or until 
he could so dispose his affairs as to establish 
himself in some concern that might enable him 
to support his wife, in case he did marry, with 
comfort and independence. With this deter- 
mination his plan was soon marked out. He 
had some friends in the west of England, who 
were related to him on his mother’s side; and 
understanding that Lady Clerville intended 
speedily returning to her seat in Devonshire, 
he requested permission to escort her Jadyship 
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thither, intimating his intention of Dussinge 2 
few months in that part of the world. A few 
days previous to that fixed on for their de pur- 
ture, Lord Montalban sent for him into tie 
library. After a littie desultory conversation, 
his lordship thus addressed him: “ You are 
perhaps surprised, my young friend, that I 
have not, even with the appearance of hospi- 
tality, attempted to oppose your determination 
of (uitting us; permit me, therefore, to ex- 
plain what may appear so strange to you, after 
the protessions of friendship and esteem which 
1 have formerly made. I have reason to ims 
ugine that my Harriet is not insensible of your 
merit I know that your heart is not prepared 
for a second choice ; aud although it weuid 
have constituted my greatest pleasure to uve 
bestowed her on you, I shall not urge a subj ct 
so inimical to your feelings. Go then, my dear 
Sidney, and with you take my best wishes, and 
an assurance that you may alwoys command 
my services in whatever mam cP you may wish. 
Should you at any future period feel inclined 
to enter on a domestic establishment, and Huar- 
rietis still fortunate enough to retain your ese 
teem, return with confidence, and receive from 
my hands the dearest pledge 1 can offer of my 
regard.” 

Deeply affected by this unexpected kindness 
Sidney caught the earl’s hand, and pressed it 
gratefully between hisown. ‘ My lord,” said 
he, “ I cannot find words to express the lively 
sentiment with which I am penetrated at this 
unlooked-for condescension. It would ill be- 
come me, therefore io conceal from you my 
real sentiments on this occasion. The love I 
once felt for the unfortunate Cornelia, was the 
illusion of an inexperienced and too suscepti- 
ble heart. The superior virtues of your dauch- 
ter have always claimed my admiration; and 
had she now been friendless and dependent, 
it would have been my pride to remove her 
from a situation so unworthy of her. But cir 
cumstances are now changed, and consequently 
occasioned my silence on that subject; which 
I should most scrupulously have observed, had 
not your geuerous proposal obliged me to exe 
plain mysclf thus explicitly. Miss Montague 
is the only object likely to promote my happi- 
ness; and if I am so fortunate as to be deem- 
ed worthy the honour you design me, I hope 
she will never find me ungrateful for the dis- 
tinction.” “ Iam perfectly satisfied in my own 
mind on that head.” said Lord Montalban ; 
“ therefore, Sidney, I shall henceforth consid- 
er you my son-in-law. I have interest suffi- 
cient to procure for you a post under govern- 
ment, which Iam confident you will fill with 
credit to yoursclf,and advantage to your country, 
I do not wish to dissuade you from your propos- 
ed tour; depart with Lady Clerville, and I will 

apprise Harriet of our arrangements. Three 
months must be devoted to mourning for the la- 
mented fricnd of my daughter, after which I 
hope you will return in better spirits to receive. 
my paternal benediction.” 


To bc concluded im our merty 
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COMPLAINT, 
ON THE DEATH OF SOPHIA. 


‘¢ VAIN hope—the irrevocable doom is past, 
Ev’n now she looks—she sighs her last.” 


AS the sweet bud of a rose gradually opens 
itself to the fosterings rays of heat and light, 
thus Sophia modestly unfolded her beauty be- 
neath the lovely shades of ease, health and hap- 
piness Nature could not have presented the 
hand of the artist with a more perfect model for 
its imitation, nor the feeling heart with features 
more exquisitely and divinely expressive of all 
that is good, innocent, and gentle. 

Though yet very young, Sophia had attained 
the growth of a maturer age; and her mind, 
elegantly informed, soon outstepped the narrow 
limits of youth, and soared far above the com- 
mon trifles of female education. Never did 
innocence bloom ona richer soil than on So- 
phia’s heart; never did kind benevolence speak 
a mecker language ; never did genérous sym- 
pathy heave a bosom with more tender sighs, or 
melt a soul in sweeter tears, than those that 
Sophia shed on the wretched and miserable. 

But, alas! those eyes, once so bright, are 
now almost sunk into darkness: that tongue, 
once so soft, is parched and stiff; and those 
lately blooming cheeks, hollow and pale. Un- 
der a worn out breast, that heart, half benumb- 
ed, hardly beats ; and that blood, once the un- 
sullied spring of health and life, now dark and 
coagulated, moves but slowly, and by intervals, 
through those shrivelled veins. Consumption 
—haggard and baneful consumption—has, 
within six months, wasted away and broken 
down that elegant and noble structure, which, 
during sixteen years, tender nature reared and 
fostered with such attentive care. 

Yet, though almest fallen to the ground, that 
beautiful flower is not entirely faded. Though 
lilies and roses have flown before the dire 
tempest, some of their sweet leaves still remain 
scattered on that adorable countenance. At the 
sight of that suffering angel, cyen death seems 
to have been moved with pity; the untimely 
dissolution “ of that heaven laboured form,” is 
neither marked by pangs, struggles, nor ago- 
nies: Sophia’s spirit gently rises to heaven, 
whilst her body slowly sinks into the tomb. 
Alas! it has reached the bottom of it; poor 
Sophia is dead.—Oh, nature! weep ; and thou 
sweetest of the fair, mourn! 

Oh, death! whose merciless scythe equally 
mows down the sweet flower that adorns our 
gardens, and the poisonous weed that disgra- 
ces our fields; thou art an odious blot of the 
fair bosom of human creation. Oh, cruel death! 
wherever thy swiftly-winged skeleton stirs his 
dreaded flight, suffering nature groans, affiic- 
ted humanity mourns ; blasted life sees her no- 
blest blossoms wither, and her dearest fruits 
drop, and the only remaining soother of our 
woes, sweet and tender hope, languishes and 
dies. Oh,relentless tyrant! if yet, after having 
broken and torn, for ever, every tie by which 
human souls are on earth, as it were, sympa- 
thetically interwoven, thou didst leave their 
bodily frames unbroken ; if yet, it was permit- 
ted to us to foster and cherish in those earthly 
temples, the dear remembrance of the lovely 
$pirits, that once inhabited and animated them ; 
but, no! even the depth of the deepest grave 
cannot shelter thy victims; even there dire 
corruption gnaws the delicate flesh, and moul- 
ders away the polished bone: thus, not a par- 
ticle of onr dust escapes thy destractive touch; 








and thou dost ingulph the dearest objects of 
our affections in a bottomless abyss, not only 
unfathomable to our sight, but even inacces- 
sible to our thoughts. 

Sweet, but deceitful, was the dawn of Sophia’s 
short existence. It rose in the splendor of 
prospects, that were soon to be blasted; of 
hopes, that were soon to vanish. The ground 
on which she trod, like that of all earthly joy, 
was tottering; it was undermined by woe to 
its very surface: at the slightest touch it gave 
way, and she was no more. 

Oh, beloved and lamented Sophia! I have 
seen the grave to which thou hast been carried, 
into which thou hast been laid; on the fresh 
mould that surrounded it I have seen the im- 
pure worm writhing itself with horrid eagerness, 
as if conscious of an approaching prey ; I have 
seen thy coffin hanging over, and slowly de- 
scending into its gloomy abyss; I have heard 
the hollow sound of the heavy stone, that for 
ever shut thy sepulchral mansion ; and the dire 
remembrance still shakes my soul with the ag- 
ony of the deepest grief; and language fails to 
describe the feelings of my sorrow. But, thy 
grave, eh, sweet Sophia! will speak: it will 
say, that she whom death so untimely precip- 
itated into its subterraneous shades, so barba- 
rously snatched from the adoring sight of men, 
was all that nature had created of most elegant 
and beautiful in form, of most innocent and 
generous in disposition. Thy grave shall speak, 
oh, Sophia! and the feeling passenger, struck 
with theawful and melancholy sound,shall softly 
tread and bitterly weep on the hallowed ground 
that covers the sacred dust of thy noble ruins: 
while his heart, indignant and disgusted with 
this earth, fallen and degraded, where inno- 
cence suffers and beauty perishes, shall, with 
renovated faith, cast a look of grateful and 
consoling hope towards that ever just and mer- 
ciful heaven, where, at last, freed from trials, 
struggles, and miseries, human virtue trium- 
phant, wiil 


** Mect recompence in bliss that never dies.” 


Oh, earthly grandeur, riches, and power, 
how dim and faint is all your splendour and 
lustre, when seen through the gloomy shade 
of acypress,—Oh, world! vain and despicable 
world ! how all thy pomp, and thy noise, and 
thy bustle, sounds dull and paltry to the ear, 
when it re-echoes to our heart from the tomb- 
stone of a dear, beloved, departed friend! 

———SD => 
ON WOMEN. 

IT cannot be denied, that the intent of na- 
ture in creating women, has principally been to 
consecrate them to the employment of mothers. 
All their qualities seem to announce this sacred 
destination, and few of their imperfections to 
hinder its being accomplished. In fact, we 
may remark, that those errors of inadvertency, 
of leyity, of frivolity, of want of consistency 
in their ideas, disappear as soon as the object 
in question is their offspring. There are few 
women who, when they become mothers, do 
not lose some faults, and acquire some virtues. 
The change which takes place, at this moment, 
in the head and heart ofa young woman, is one of 
the most interesting subjects for observation. Is 
she a coquette, susceptible and carried away 
by her passions? In a word has she ever made 
a slip? The moment in which she hears the 
first cry of her infant seems to touch a new 
chord within her, which renders the rest more 
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obscure and less powerful, which, by a please — 


ing and prolonged vibration, diffuses a sudden 
charm throughout every part of her being! 
The least pure of women is then more mother 
than mistress; and if the husband and the lov- 
er arrive at the sume time, the first look is cast 


upon the father; love cannot obtain it, and is | 


astonished to see his as¢endency suspended. 
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It is in the maternal sentiment that women | 












be 
shew a persevering ardour. I have seen wos 9% 4, 
men whocould not endure the slightest fatigue, a \, 
remain an entire month, and whole nights at 7 th 
the cradle of their infant until its death. Ag- 9 5, 
itated by the fear that its spirit might take its “9 p) 
flight, they seem to arrest it by their looks, 9% py 
which they cast upon the already cold body, 77% ¢ij 
An inexplicable circumstance! I have seen 7% jn 
fathers sink under this fatigue, and, almost ale — h 
ways in this case, vigour, combined with great- : ab! 
er indifference, yield to weakness, supported ~7 co 
by excess of sensibility. yma 
With respect to myself, I am of opinion, Tap th« 
that women are entitled to equal rights with 7% jax. 
ourselves, In common with us, they possess im . hone 
the quatities of honour, reason, wit, courage, | — 
perseverance, and patience; and their import. 77 
ance, which unites us, is equal to our own,. y 
Let us then be convinced of our errors respect- si 
ing them. Who are those beings whom we of 
thus oppress? Their breast sustains and nour- = 
ishes us; their hands direct our earliest steps; 
their tender voice teaches us to lisp our first 7 
expressions; they wipe away the first tears we 
shed; and to them we are indebted for our 
earliest pleasures. Nature seems to have con- 
fided man to their continual care. The cradle | 
of infancy is their peculiar charge, and their | 
kind compassion smooths the bed of death. 
@ 
Variety. 
SHRHODEERECORERH SOHO T CHeeEHEEEEEESEEE SESE EESEEE CCE 
ANECDOTES OF FASHION. 
Tne origin of many fashions was in the en- ’ 
deavour to conceal some deformity of the in- 
ventor. Patches were invented in England in ' 
the reign of Edward the Fourth, by a foreign 
lady, who in this manner ingeniously covered ( 
awenonherneck. When the Spectator wrote, 
full-bottomed wigs were invented by a French 
barber, one Duviller, for the purpose of con- 
cealing an clevation in the shoulder of the 
Dauphin. Charles the Seventh of France ine — 
troduced long coats, to hide his ill-made legs. 7 
Shoes with very long points, full two feet in’ ( 
length, were invented by Henry Plantagenet, 
Duke of Anjou, to conceal a large excrescence 
on one of his feet. When Francis the First 
was obliged to wear his hair short, owing toa poet 
wound he received in che head, it becomea will 
prevailing fashion at court. Fashions have It is 
frequently originated in circumstances as silly Pen 
as the following one. ject 
Isabella, daughter of Philip the Second, and HM Take, 
wife to the Archduke Albert, vowed not to Tak 
change her linen till Ostend was taken; this a 
siege, unluckily for her comfort, lasted threé And J 
years ; and the supposed celour of her linel” Doe: 
gave rise to a fashionable colour, called L’Jsa- Hi Speak 
beau, or, “ the Isabella ;” a kind of whitish yel- Bid 
low-dingy. Bid : 
penvers Bp And if 
ORIGIN OF “ NINE TAYLORS MAKE A MAX. As fi 
I'r happened (it is of no great consequenc® » & 
in what year) that eight taylors having finish@@Me,y*, 
ed considerable pieces. of work at a cert And 
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person of quality’s house, (whose name authors 





f 
b jhave thought fit to conceal) and having receiv- 
i ed all the money due for the same, a virago 
; servant-maid of the house observing them to 
ae be but slender built animals, and, in their math- 
t 5 ematical postures on the shopboard, appearing 
s but as so many feces of men, resolved to en- 

counter and pillage them on the road. The 

n better to compass her design, she procured a 
* 7% terrible large black pudding, which (having 
> "9 waylaid them) she presented at the breast of 
tt the foremost; they, mistaking this frop of life 
5 for an instrument of death, at the least for a 
'$ | blunderbuss, readily yielded up their money ; 
Sy but she, not contented with that, severely dis- 
y: || ciplined them with a cudgel, which she carried 
n #in her other hand; all which they bore with 
1. philosophical resignation ; thus eight not being 
t. % able to fight against one woman, were of course 
-4 = counted unworthy altogether of the title of one 

' man, consequently a ninth is added to supply 
Ny | ee the deficiency. 
Ch tl A ET 
88 =yor THE NEW-YORK WEEKLY MUSEUM. 
Cy i 
ite TF wr. eprtor—the subsequent lines were written by a 
Th. youth ot fourteen years of age, about three years 
te since, should they be deemed worthy the columns 
ve of your admired Museum, they are offered for inser- 

tion by s. 

il's a 

e. MY NATIVE HOME. 

bes ADIEU ye rural scenes, no more 

"" Shall I behold with raptured eyes 

ur The beauties of my native shore, 

n= | The verdant fields of various dyes, 

He No more with Emma shall I tread 

elr The yellow, sandy, surf-beat shore, 

Nor listen with a pleasing dread 
To the surf’s majestic hollow roar. 
teed 
aa No more each morning shall I rove 
Through fields embower'd with spicy trees, 
With the sweet songsters of the grove, 
oil Inhale the balmy vernal breeze. 
Dear school-fellows adieu, adieu; 
Your rural joys I share no more, 

en- Those pleasing scenes I leave with you, 
in- And hasten from my native shore. 

din Those happy days forever fled, 

ign Sud presages presents to view, 

red A drear futurity 1 dread 

aaa Awaiting scenes to me so new, 

’ : . 
ch Enter’d in dissipation’s throng 
om Aloof I stand yet dread to fall, 
ay But fear alas! vice’s syren tongue 

the al Will crush my virtue past recal 

| ™ i Almighty power protect my youth 
gs 5 From dissipation’s giddy route, 

In O may I still adhere to truth 
et, When life’s last glimm’ring shall be out. 
cé T. 
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The following Epitaph being reckoned one of the most 
beautiful in the English language, it is presumed it 
will be an acceptable treat in the Literary Banguet. 
Itis to be seen in Bristol cathedral, and is from the 
- of the affectionate husband of its lamented gub- 
ject. 
Take, holy earth, all that my. soul holds dear; 
Take that best gift which Heaven so lately gave ; 
To Bristol’s fount I bore, with trembling care, 
Her faded form :—she bow’d to taste the wave, 
And died !—Does youth, does beauty read the line ? 
Does symp:thetic fear their breast alarm? 
Speak! dead Maria! breathe a strain divine ; 
E’en from the grave thou shalt have power to charm. 
Bid them be chaste, be innocent like thee ; 
Bid them in Beauty’s sphere as meekly move ; 
And if so tar, from vanity as free, 
As firm in friendship, and as fond in love ! 
\ them, tho? tis an awful thing to die, 
(‘T was e’en to thee,)—yet the dead path once trod, 
#eav'n lifts its everlasting portals high, 


And bids the pure in heart behold their God, 
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NEW-YORK: 
SATURDAY, AUGUST i5, 1812. 


WEEKLY RETROSPECT. 


SINCE our last, the ship Washington, capt. Boyn- 
ton, has arrived at Wiscasset, from Dublin, whence 
she sailed the Sd of July ; by this vessel we have the 
very interesting news of the British Orders in Coun- 
cil being repealed from and after the first instant; in 
consequence of which, numerous shipments of goods 
were about taking place for America; and that Li- 
cences were to be granted for the protection of Ame- 
rican vessels bound to the United States, with car- 
goes, the property of British or American subjects ; 
and that great rejoicings on this event had taken place 
in rast pete of Englend. 

A London paper of the 27th June states, that a 
French squadron of 13 sail of the line and 8 frigates 
had ventured out of ‘l’oulon, and had a brush with the 
English fleet, but had again returned into port-—— 

That hostilities between Prance and Russia had not 
commenced. The last accounts left Bonaparte at Dant- 
zic. His first object it is said will be to shut up the 
Baltic completely—“ a circumstance,” (says the Dub- 
lin paper) “ no doubt. to be deeply lamented, but in 
a great measure qualified by the repeal of the Orders 
in Council, which opens America once more to our 
commerce.” — 

That a gentleman from Riga, 31st May, says, that 
ships of all riptions are admitted, without even 
the inspection of their papers, but that no public 
ordcr had been announced authorising a relaxation of 
the former arrangements. Letters from Hanno speak 
of the Russian ports generally as open under the like 
circumstances—they also allege that the Russian and 
Swedish ships are sailing in the Baltic, not only with 
British cognizance, but under British protection— 

That accounts from Gottenburgh to June 14, state 
that Bernadotte has got the army (30,000) and navy 
on a good footing, and that their wants are properly at- 
tended to—Russia has offered to place 20,000 men at 
his disposal. If he should act with Russia, and his 
views are the same, the rear of the French army will 
soon be attacked, and Napoleon tremble.— 

That the crops in Ireland promised to be yery abun- 
dant. 

A passenger in the ship Alliance, of Newport, for. 


Baltimore, landed at Holmes’ Hole, and arrived at. 


Newbedford, the 12th inst. informs that it was ru- 
moured at Gibraltar, 29th June, that there had been 
a hard fought battle in Estramadura, between General 
Hill and the French, in which the English were victo- 
rious ; but that Gen. Hill had lost a leg in the engage- 
ment. 

By accounts from Lisbon, via Baitimore, state, that 
Lord Wellington entered Salamanca the 16th June ; 
that Marmont was retiring to Valladolid, and that no 
action since the fall of Badajoz was known at Lisbon 
28th June 

The war at seaisnow pretty actively carried on, and 
several very valuable British prizes have arrived since 
our last in different ports of the United States. One 
has arrived in this port, the English brig Lady Sher- 
brooke, James Wilson, prize-master,a ‘prize to the 
Marengo privateer of this port. She sailed from Hali- 
fax on the 13th of July, laden with a cargo of fish and 
lumber, bound to Kingston in the island of Jamaica ; 
and on the 26th, in lat. 34, long. 58, was captured by 
the Marengo, after a slight resistance. 

The enemy have also taken several merchant ves- 
sels, and sent them into Halifax—besides four or five 
Eastern privateers, including the letter of marque ship 
Catharine, and privateer brig Curlew, of Boston. 

The British packet, with the June mail, arrived here 
on Thursday from Halifax. 

The northern army continues to augment its forces 
—several bodies of infantry with artillery have lately 
passed through this place to Albany to join the army 
under Gen. Dearborne. 

Accounts from Montreal say, that Fort Michilli- 
mackana, surrendered by capitulation to the British, 
on the 17th July. 

By a letter from Albany, dated on Monday last, we 
hear that Col. Baine, the Britis adjutant-general of 
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the army in Canada, had arrived there aga flag of 
truce from Gen. Provost—it is said, he requested a 
suspension of hostilities ; and rumour says it was agreed 
upon, until Gen. Dearborne receives instructions from 
shington, 

her letter, same date says, “ An armistice for 
30 day Sen memaeence of the repeal of the Orders 
in Counci Bw agreed to on Saturday evening be- 
tween Gen. veeborn and the Adjutant-general of the 
Canadas. The linwe it is said, took his departure at 
9 o’clock yesterday Momxjno-, 

** Fort Malden is assureth, taken.” 


An article from Constantinople of 4573] 9. cay 
* Letters from Odesoa of the 7th ult. infirn. a ion 
an embargo has been laid in that porton French, eng. 
trian, and Turkish vessels, which may be considered™ 


asa Declaration of War against France ” 


————— ~ 
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Brrptial. 





LET the merry bells ring round 
Let the sprightly tabor sound ; 
Ilymen wears a habit gay, 

For Cupid ’tis thy holiday. 


& 





MARRIED, 


By the rev. Mr. Brady, John W. Watson, esq. to 
Miss White, daughter of Mr. William White, of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

By the rev. Mr. Berrian, Mr. Peter Neville, to Miss 
Maria Eleanor Seixas, daughter of Mr. Jacob Seixas, 
merchant, all of this city. 

By the rey. Richard Moore, Mr. Garret Walgrove, 
to Miss Elsey Seguine, both of this City. 

On Thursday evening the 6th inst. by the rev. Mr. 
Spring, Mr. Thomas K. Dubois, merchant, of Hyde 
Park, to Miss Sarah Ann Carwin, of this City. 

At Rhinebeck, on the Ist inst. by the rev. Mr. 
M‘Murry, Dr. Joseph Frisbie, of the town of Clinton, 
to Miss Juliann Manley, of this City, daughter of the 
late Rev. William Manley. 








Obituary. 
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‘© Our dying friends are pioneers, to smooth 
Our rugged pass to death ; to break those bars 
Of terror, and abhorrence, nature throws 
Cross our obstructed way, and thus te make 
Welcome as safe, our port from every storm !” 





DIED, 


In this city, of a lingering illness, Mr. James Lore 
ton—also, Mr. Cornelius Morris. ‘ 

Of a dropsy, Mrs. Mary Ditchett, wife of John 
Ditchett. 

On Saturday night last, in the 18th year of her age, 
Miss Mary Ann Johnson, daughter of Mr. William 
Johnson. 

On the 29d ult. at the house of Col. Shelman, Wm. 
A. Dandridge, M. D. surgeon in the United States’ na- 
vy on the St. Mary’s station, after a si.ort illness, aged 
26 years. 

n Friday the 7th inst. Nicholas Gouverneur Knox, 
aged 16, son of Mr. Thomas Knox. 

On the same day, at Flushing, L. 1. Mr. John Brad- 
well, merchant, of that place aged 43 years. 

Suddenly, in the town of Scarsdale, Westchester 
county, Mr John Secor, in his 79th year. 

At Hoboken, Mrs. Christina L. Allen, relictof the 
late John Allen, esq. deceased. 

In this city, Miss Cornelis Rusler. 

On Tuesday, at Milton, N Jersey, Mrs. Rebecca B, 


Brazier, aged 44 years, relict of the late capt. Jobn 
Brazier r this city. 
i a DP 
The City I tor, s the death of 77 persons, 


from the 25th of July to the 8thef August, bejng two 


weeks, 


oe 
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Thy voice, benign enchantress! let me hear, 
Say that for me some pleasures yet shall b¥O™ + 
That fancy’s radiance, friendship’s pree"S tear, 
Shall soften, or shall chase, misfetune’s gloom.” 


Poccccccccccccccccescceeceveceses sePeeeeeccareseseseeree 


Verses addressed by - J0uNg Lady to her Sriend. 


TO v-« my dear friend, who know all my heart, 
My choice of a husband I freely impart, 
His person genteel, and not foppishly dress’d, 
An emblem of rectitude plac’d in his breast. 


His carriage be easy, his temper be free, 
His confidence boundless, all center’d in me, 
His hopes and his wishes ascending on high, | 
His sure and safe treasure all plac’d in the sky. 


Wis mind be all softness, his soul free from care, 
With all my deficiencies willing to bear, 
Whose sense will conduct me, whos¢ counsel will 
guide, 
In whose gentle breast I may safely confide. 


May this be the youth, who by fate’s kind decree, 
Is destined tor happiness, love, and for me; 
If so then all burthens with him 1 could bear, 
His griefs and his pleasures I freely would share. 


ee IS ILL mee 


TO A MOTHER TENDERLY BELOVED. 


OH! chou dear fountain whence my life arose, 
Which rich in blessings still unceasing flows, 

Accept my verse and let my thanks be heard, 
For all thy pain endured, thy gifts confer’d. 


Oh! let aduteous son his feelings speak, 
While tears of gratitude bedew? js cheek, 

If but a gloom my infant face opprest, 
A pang maternal wrung thy anxious breast. 


A secret joy through thy glad bosom flew, 

_ As year on year my rising stature grew ; 

*T was thine to guide my infant heart to truth, 
°Twas thine to turn to virtuous deeds my youth. 


Oft flow’d instruction from thy suasive tongue, 
While on thy arm attentively I hung; 

How can I pay the debt immense—or where 
Begin my gratitude for all thy care ? 


Forever let thy name my soul inspire, 
Thy happiness remain my chief desire, 
‘Thy precepts still my utmost care employ, 
Yo hear, my duty—to obey, my joy. 


eet Ss QD is 
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A SONNET, 


®n the bright Sunshine sometimes seen in a Thunder- 
Storm. 


Behold yon cloud approach, how black with rain, 
From whence the vivid lightnings flashing fly, 
See how it spreads, obscuring ali the sky, 

Till bursts the wat’ry deluge o’er the plain. 


Yet, ’tho succeeding clouds with gloom o’erspread, 
The face of nature, late so bright and gay, 
How gently sweet those transient sun-beams play, 
Which seem to smile and say “ the storm is fled.” 


Thus when dark sorrows rise and cloud our day, 
_ And all our paths are strew’d with cankering grief, 
Some smiling hope will dawn with sweet relief, 
And flattering tell us, woe has fled away; 
But ah! how fleeting, like that glitt’ring beam, 
Which clouds and storms obscure, which fade as soon 


as seen. . . 
M. A. W. 
mat LISS me 


COME Hope, sweet balm to human woe, 
And bid the gushing tear forget to flow, 
Calm the rude passions in my strug’ling breast, 
And hugh with promis’d joys my woes to rest. 








{ 











Vilorality. 


( Concluded from our last.) 


' The path to peace is virtue ; what I show, 
Thyself may freely on thyself bestow. Juv. 


I THOUGHT, that at this moment I beheld another 
of the acquaintances of Fashion: it was alittle crooked 
man, whose physiognomy presented a mixture of plea- 
santry and spleen ; he carried a bag in his hand, which 
I observed him constantly filling with guineas at the 
top, while they ran through a hole at the bottom. He 
had a constant convulsive motion in his elbow, and 
carried in his pockets cards and dice, with which Dis- 
Sipation had supplied him. I imagined the philosopher 
told me, that this extraordinary character was named 
Play. “He is,” said he, “ intimately acquainted with 
Ruin ; they are almost always together; you can never 
be long in company with the former without knowing 
the latter.” I thought that at this instant I cried out, on 
seeing the Goddess Furtune, who, | imagined, had just 
arrived to the aid of the youth, emptying, as fast as 
possible, her cornucopia among these deformities ; 
who were joined by two more—a poor feeble, wretched 
being, with flaccid cheeks, sunk eyes, and pale un- 
wholesome face, supported upon crutches; another, 
with bloated cheeks, eyes inflamed and glaring, reeling 
drunk, and singing obscene and filthy songs. 1 thought 
the philosopher informed me that the first was Sensu- 
ality, and the next Debauchery. 1 observed, that all 
these gratefully returned an ample share of their mis- 
eries and calamities, for the gifts that fortune bestowed 
on them. I thoughtI now felt extremely interested 
for the youth who appeared in this situation; and that 
I addressed the philosopher. ‘ How is it,” said I, 
‘that these deformities are not seen by our young tra- 
veller ?”” I thought he answered, ‘‘ Olt, Fashion takes 
care of that; she, assisted by bad Example, whom you 
may observe in the shape of an old school-fellow of the 
youth’s, spreads a veil before his eyes, through which 
Pride, Dissipation, Play, Sensuality, and Debauchery, 
appear almost amiable, and always proper and neces- 
sary companions for a person of his rank and figure.” 

1 thought I took the liberty to enquire of my friend 
the philosopher, who would be the next person that the 
youth would meet on his journey ; and that he answer- 
ed, Why, Iam afraid it will be Ruin. I see him stri- 
ding with hasty steps to this place: he is the child of 
Pride and Dissipation, and a beggar by birth ; I see him 
at a little distance, spreading out his net, which is curi- 
ously woven by gamesters, money lenders, and lawyers. 
See! the youth is already entangled.” My fancy no 
sooner painted his situation, than I thought I exclaimed, 
‘Poor wretch ! and will he never get out of the meshes 
of this detested toil.” ‘The philosopher answered, 
«‘There are hopes that he may, Providence always 
knows how to disentangle those who trust in her, and 
améndment is the antidote of ruin; but he will always 
feel in some degree the effects of his misconduct.” 

Methought I now turned away from the instrument 
and its faithful representation; when the philosopher 
addressed me nearly in the following words: “ Well, 
what think you of the doctrine of Necessity now? Is it 
of necessity that we become acquainted with these res- 
pectable characters, which my camera obscura has pre- 
sented to your view, and which are unknown/to many 
of the inhabitants of the world? Can it presumptuously 
be laid to the charge of the Almighty, that we first 
create, and then worship, such misshapen images as 
these? Has he not given us Truth and Religion? de 
we not constantly observe the effects of Virtue and the 
consequence of Vice ? can we be at a loss to determine 
right from wrong? ‘The miscries of mankind proceed 
from the want of a steady adherence to certain and fix- 
ed principles of truth, which it is the great business of 
education to promulgate ; and if these might become 
better known and more diligently pursued, moral and 
physical evil would decrease in proportion. Unfortu- 
nately, we nurse and cherish these defermities, instead 
of rendering the numerous offsprings almost extinct, by 
smothering the urchins in their infancy. Every man 
whe has a child has the probable means of preserving 
him from more than half of the miseries usually attend- 
anton life, by a proper education ; not by the common 
course of education, but by uniting with classical learn- 
ing the principles of truth, and the excellence of Reli- 
gion ; both designed by the Creater for the benefit and 
happiness of man. Let it be remembered, that the 
greatest enemy of his peace and prosperity is Pride.” 

At thtse words I awoke ; and, though I was sensible 
that all that had passed was merely a dream, yet I be- 
Keve much of it will cvery day turn ont to ke reat, 


-_———— 
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Qbuecdotes, — * 7 


Tue late Mr. Townsend, walking down} 
Broad-street, Bristol, during an illumination,’ 
observed a boy breaking every window which § 
had not a light in it. 


how he dared to destroy people’s windows in 7 


that wanton manner? “ O, (said the urchin) it) 


is all for the good of trade, “Z’m a Glazier !® 
“ All for the good of trade is it?’ said Mr. T, 
raising his cane, and breaking the boy’s head, - 
“ there, then, you young rascal, that is for the 


is 


good of my trade—IJ’am a Surgeon.’® 2 


{ 
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Mr. Townsend aked him © 5 


<2 
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A Gentleman coming out of the Court of 7 


King’s Bencha few days ago, found some diffi. § 
culty in pressing his way out; and coming toe? 
much in contact with the gown of a Barrister, j 
the other exclaimed, “ Do mind, Sir, don’t tear 
one to pieces!” “No, Sir,” said the Gentle. 
man,” “ that is your business, net mine.” 


Dvunine the examinations of surgeons for! 
the arniy or navy,it is well known that the veter. § 
ans of that respectable class question very 
minutely tnose who wish to become qualified, 
After answering very satisfactorily to the nu- 
merous inquiries made, a young gentleman wae 
asked, if he wished to give his patient a profuse 
perspiration, what he would prescribe? He 
mentioned many diaphoretic medicines in case 
the first failed, and had some hopes that he§ 
should pass with credit; but the unmerciful 
querist thus continued: “ Pray, Sir,” suppose 
none of those succeeded, what step would 
you take next ?”” “ Why, Sir,” rejoined the en. 
raged and harrassed son of Esculapius,“I would 
send him here to be examined, and if that would 
not give him a sweat, I do not know what 
would.” 

Two Quakers in Vermont had a dispute, 
they wished to fight, but it was against theit 
principles. They grasped one another: One 
threw, and set on the back of the other, and 
squeezing his head in the mud said, “ On thy 
belly shalt thou crawl, and dust shalt thou eat 
all the days of thy life.”” The other soon gained 
the victory ; and when he had attained to the 
same position, said, it is written, “ The seed of 
the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head.” 

Tue Planting of the Vine—When Noah 
planted the first vine, and retired, Satan a 
proached it, and said—‘“TI will nurture you, 
charming plant!” He quickly fetched three 
animals—a sheep, a lion, arid a hog—and killed 
them one after the other, near the vine. The 
virtue of the blood of these animals penetrated 
it, and is still manifested in its growth. When 
aman drinks oe goblet of wine, he is then 
agreeable, gentle, and friendly; that is the 
nature of the /amb.—When he drinks fwo, he 
is a lion, and says, “ Who is like me?” he then 
talks of stupendous things.—When he drinks 
more, his senses forsake him, and at length he 
wallows in the mire.—Need it be said, that b¢ 
then resembles a hog ! ” 
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